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l am confident that by prompt action 
we can control the price development 
now... here need be no fiscal barriers 
to our war effort and to Victory. 











Trouble shooters for everybody 


You'll find them on price panels in your own community, hearing 
complaints, educating people on the dangers of uncontrolled prices. 


East monument street in Baltimore, 
Md., comes to life in the evening. 
Downtown, the large department stores 
are closed. But in this thriving commer- 
cial subcenter on the eastern side of town, 
the girl welders from Glenn Martin, the 
riveters from Bethlehem Steel, walk out 
to do their shopping. 

Till 9 in the evening, and later, they 
move up and down the street, buying 
bread and butter, cotton dresses, meat 
and spinach, denim work clothes, jaunty 
bonnets with quills on them, and all the 
thousand and one items known in official 
circles as ‘consumer goods.”’ 

You won't find many luxuries on East 
Monument Street. You won't find hats 
that cost as much as a War Bond, or bed- 
room furniture priced like a Spitfire. But 
you might pay 25 cents for four small 
bananas, or 39 cents for ground beef, or 
25 cents for a head of lettuce. And that’s 
in the luxury class for many of the people 
who live on East Monument Street or 
roundabout. 

There’s one store that doesn’t sell any- 
thing. But shoppers pause before its star- 
spangled window, read its display cards, 
sometimes go inside. For No. 2330 East 
Monument Street is headquarters for the 
local War Price and Ration Board. Its 
display cards are the index for prices all 
over the neighborhood. 

Inside, it looks like an insurance office. 
There are signs over various counters, signs 
that read: FOOD, FUEL OIL, RUBBER 
BOOTS, GASOLINE, SHOES. 

And off to one side, there’s a sign with 
an American flag and an eagle on it, a sign 
that says: 


**PEOPLE ARE HUMAN” 


Treat them with Kindness 
Thank You 


This is the place people come when baby 
needs new shoes, when the fuel oil runs low, 
when there’s not enough gas in the tank to 
get them to work and back. 

This is the place people come when they 


think they’ve been charged more than the 
ceiling price for a product. They stop at 
the reception desk and tell young Mrs. 
Klein about it. She's a volunteer worker, 
and she takes down the facts on a form— 
facts like these: 

‘*T bought a pound of N—— coffee for 35 
cents. The ceiling price is 30 cents a 
pound. I asked the grocer in the J—— 
market about it, and he said: ‘They can’t 
tell me what to charge. It’s my store. 
If you don’t want ‘it, get out.” I bought 
the coffee and asked for a receipt, but he 
wouldn't give it to me.” 

“IT asked for a pound of ground beef. 
The butcher said it was 39 cents a pound. 
I told him the OPA price was 33 cents. 
He said: ‘Hell with the OPA. I want 39 
cents for this meat; take it or leave it.’ 
I refused to buy.”’ 

**T wanted 2 pounds of potatoes. The 





grocer wouldn’t sell them to me unless | 
bought something else, such as noodles. 
Then he charged me 25 cents for the 2 
pounds.”’ 

That’s the way the complaints go. A 
nickel on lettuce here, a dime on bananas 
there—sounds like small change, but it all 
adds up to inflation. 

““What happens to these complaints?” 
a housewife asks Mrs. Klein. 

‘The Price Panel meets twice a week and 
goes over them,”’ she answers. “*A price 
clerk checks to make sure the complaint 
is valid. 
moned by letter to appear before the Panel. 
It meets upstairs, in the evening, Tuesdays 
and Fridays.”’ 

It’s Friday evening, and the theater 
lights twinkle and beckon to the young 
people on East Monument Street, as they 
parade up and down. A blond young man 


If it is, the storekeeper is sum- 


Ceiling prices for rubber heels, used trucks, chicken, pork, and new potatoes are posted 
in the window of the War Price and Ration Board in East Monument Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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and his ‘“‘date’’ stop momentarily to 
examine the billing. 

‘*Hope we get through in time to make 
the last show,”’ says the boy. The girl, 
smart in her broad-brimmed hat, nods and 
tugs at his arm. ‘“‘Come on, Joe,’ she 
urges. ‘You'll be late.’’ They walk 
briskly on, and turn in at the War Price 
and Ration Board. 

At the foot of the staircase leading to 
the second floor, Joe pauses to straighten 
his tie a bit nervously. ‘‘Do you want 
to wait here, Jane?’’ 

“If you say so, Joe. But I'll come up 
with you, if you wish.’’ She smiles en- 
couragement. 

“Come on then.’ 

Seven people sitting around a table look 
up as they come in. Joe recognizes a 
covple of them. There’s Fred Schmuff, 
manager of the theater up the street. And 
John Horst, who owns a laundry. The 
Panel Chairman himself as 
Henry Wyman. He’s manager of a chain 
of shoe stores. He introduces the others: 
E. H. Lewis, financial secretary of the Hod 
Carriers and Laborers Union, A. F. L.; 
Miss Louise Strouse, a businesswoman; 
Miss Annette Fox, who runs a home; and 
Fred L. Mueller, a restaurant operator. 

“T'm Joe S , the young man ex- 
plains. ‘‘And this is Miss Jane K——. 


My father received a letter from you, but 


introduces 








he wasn’t feeling well, and asked me to 
come instead. I help him in the grocery 
store when I come home from the factory.” 

Henry Wyman looks up from the com- 
plaint he is scanning. ‘‘You work in a 
war plant, Mr. S——?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. On the early morning shift.”’ 

“Then you probably understand how 
other war workers feel when they see 
their pay checks stretching thin to cover 
their living costs? 

‘I have a complaint here from a house- 
wife whose husband works at the steel 
mills. She bought four small bananas at 
your father’s store, paid 25 cents for them, 
or about 17 cents a pound. The ceiling 
price is 13 cents. She says she asked for a 
receipt, but it was refused.”’ 

‘“‘We never give receipts, sir. 
isn’t time.”’ 

‘According to the law, you’re supposed 
to give one, if your customer asks for it. 
Did you know that?”’ 

“No, sir.”’ 

“The complaint also says that your 
father refused to sell bananas by the pound, 
but wanted a flat price of 25 cents for four 
small ones.”’ 

“We never sell them by the pound, sir.”’ 

‘Don’t you know that the ceiling price 
is determined on the basis of pounds?”’ 

“Yes, but that’s not the way we sell 
them.” 


There 


Volunteers behind the counter serve neighbors and country on this local ration board. 
“Customers” wait below a sign stating: “People are Human” Treat them with Kindness. 
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“Well, then, you're evading the law 
every time you sell bananas, because you're 
not keeping to the ceiling. Do you have 
ceiling prices posted?”’ 

“We have some posted, but not all. 
And about those bananas, sir. Four of 
them could weigh 2 pounds, and that 
would come to 13 cents a pound, or two 
pounds for a quarter.”’ 


“How much do you charge for lettuce?”’ 
asks Miss Strouse. 
““ Twenty-three 
replies. 


cents a head,’’ Joe 
“‘That’s the ceiling price, and it 
sounds high. Some customers don’t know 
the ceiling prices themselves. Then they 
think we overcharge them, and complain.”’ 
Mr. Wyman 
“Tf you had all your ceiling 
prices posted and you got into an argu- 
ment with a customer, you could point 
to the list and settle it, then and there.”’ 


“That's just the point,”’ 
interjects. 


Joe looks as if he’d never thought of 
ceiling prices like this before. 
right,’’ he admits. 


“You're 


“You post ceiling prices for your own 
protection, as well as your customerts,”’ 
Wyman continues. ‘The law doesn’t 
require you to post them for all items— 
only for cost-of-living items—but it helps 
you, if they are all up. 

‘This is your first time before this 
panel, and I’m taking your word for it 
that those bananas weighed 2 pounds. 
But we don’t want to have any more com- 
plaints about your father’s store. The 
first time is one thing; the second time is 
different.”’ 

‘I know,”’ Joe nods. 


‘*Be sure you keep those ceiling prices 
up, and that you don’t charge over them. 
Everyone is looking for violations these 
days. Not us. Your own customers are 
doing the looking. They’re coming in 
with more and more complaints every 
day. You grocery boys are on the spot. 
So play the game fair. We're here to 
help you with any questions about the 
regulations you may have, with any 
problems that come up. But we expect 
you to do your part.” 

Wyman glances around, to see if any of 
the other panel members wish to question 
the defendant. They are silent, and Joe 
stands up. He looks relieved. It wasn’t 
half bad. He smiles and shakes hands with 
the men. Jane stands beside him, beaming. 

**Hope I’m never back here again, sirs,”’ 
Joe tells them. “I'll see that Pa posts 


those ceiling prices.”’ 








There is still time for the last show at 
the movie. 
x * * 


In every section of the country, price 
panels like this one in Baltimore are 
swinging into operation, as OPA starts its 
enforcement machinery on the retail level. 

Everywhere, neighbors are sitting down 
together, to talk things over with each 
other, to take hold of this business of price 
control, and make it do its job. 

They aren't sitting in judgment, as a 
court. They are sitting down as members 
of a community, helping each other under- 
stand the war-born laws, helping to 
enforce them with intelligence and kind- 
But with firmness, too. 

Before community ceiling prices were 
established by OPA, the treble-damage suit 
was the consumer’s chief means of enforc- 
ing ceiling prices. It can still be used. 
In such a suit, the consumer sues the re- 
tailer for three times the amount of over- 
charge, or $50 (whichever is greater), plus 
attorney's fees. 

But consumers don’t seem to like to 
bring cases to court. They grumble about 
overcharges, but do little or nothing else. 
Now they are coming to price panels with 
their complaints. 

Price panels can’t collect the treble- 
damage or the $50 for them. They have 
to go to court for that. But it may give 
advice to consumers when they have legit- 
imate Cases. 

With fixed community ceiling prices, 
enforcement of food price ceilings is placed 
in the hands of the housewife and of the 


ness. 





The Price Panel 


strives to educate consumers and retailers. 


meets twice weekly, 


price panels which are rapidly being added 
to the 5,500 local War Price and Ration 
Boards. 

A housewife should clip from the news- 
paper the lists of community price ceilings 
and check these against the prices she is 
asked to pay. She should report violations 
to the price panel. It will investigate and 
recommend action to its District OPA 
Office. 

Community ceiling prices have been 
placed on meats and on dozens of grocery 
items. Prices vary slightly according to 
zone (for meats) and according to the size 
But the published lists of 
ceiling prices give brand names, grades for 


of the store. 


meat, and prices for the four classes of 
stores. Use as a shopping guide. 

About 600,000 retail food stores come 
under the price ceiling regulations. OPA 
would require an enormous paid staff if the 
job of educating retailers to the new regu- 
lations and keeping them informed about 
developments depended on paid workers 
only. 

These price panels have the job of dis- 
tributing price control information to 
They 
answer questions of storekeepers and con- 
sumers. They arrange meetings, panel 
discussions, and other educational activi- 
ties, in cooperation with the community 
service members of the war price and 
ration board. 

The chairman of each ration board 
selects the members of the price panel, 
recommends the names to the State OPA 
director for approval and appointment. 
Any fair-minded citizen, interested in the 


retail stores in their territories. 





Price Panel in session. 


welfare of the community, may serve. 
The panel must, however, give representa- 
tion to the chief groups in the community, 
In industrial areas, labor must be repre- 
sented; in farm regions, farmers must be 
on it. Housewives are always eligible, as 
are businessmen, clergymen, and profes- 
sional men. 

Members of price panels, or their 
assistants, are never called upon to appear 
in court or to start proceedings against a 
retailer. 
plaints, determine which are legitimate, 


They merely sift over the com- 


and turn over those they can’t handle to 
the OPA. Saves time and makes for better 
feelings all around. 

The Price Panel 
Street always double-checks its cases: first, 
to make sure the complaint is legitimate, 
and again to see what effect the hearing 
has on the retailer. 

Usually the results are gratifying. The 
Panel is especially proud of the produce 
dealer who was called in for failing to post 
ceiling prices and for overcharging on 
potatoes. 

A week after the hearing, Fred Schmuff, 
the motion picture manager, walked by 
the man’s store. It looked like a Fourth 
of July celebration. 
were up, patriotically decorated with 
bands of red, white, and blue. 

7 We ought to do something to reward 
him,’’ Schmuff told the price panel. 
‘‘Maybe I ought to give him a couple of 
passes to the Red Wing theater.”’ 

But E. H. Lewis of the Hod Carriers 
and Laborers Union had a better idea. 


on East Monument 


All his ceiling prices 


‘*Send him an American flag, too.’ 


Around circle, from left, are E. H. Lewis, Fred F. Mueller, 


Louise Strouse, Henry Wyman, Annette Fox, Fred Schmuff, John Horst, and a retailer. 
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These workers eat to win 


Servel workers at Evansville, Ind., take to the Victory Lunch—a 


balanced midshift meal that helps keep them on the job. 


“Pop and a hot dog” for lunch is as out 
of date at Servel’s war plant in Evansville, 
Ind., as the buggies and surreys the plant 
made 50 years ago. 

Today, Rosie the riveter eats a nutritious 
Victory lunch before she goes back to the 
din of making wings for one of America’s 
topnotch fighter planes. So does Will the 
welder and others who are making air- 
plane wings—cylinder heads for airplane 
engines—cartridge cases for antiaircraft 
and antitank guns—breech casings for 
Navy guns—fire units for field ranges used 
by our land troops—and refrigerators and 
refrigerating units ‘‘for war use only.”’ 

Since last January, the Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 
pennant has floated beneath the Stars and 
Stripes on Servel flagpoles. And in the 
lobby of the main building is the National 
Safety Award flag for 1942—a year when 
Servel trained workers old and new for 
many a hazardous job, converted from 
peacetime to 100 percent war production. 

What does food have to do with produc- 
tion and safety? Plenty, believes Dr. 
Thomas Dobbins, medical director of the 
plant. 

“You know what they say an army 
marches on,’’ says ‘“Doc’’ Dobbins, who 
should know. He is an Army colonel, 
who was “‘over there’’ in the last war. 
“The same thing is. true of war workers. 
In the Army they feed the boys so they’ll 
keep healthy. That’s what we try to do 
here.”’ 


Victory lunch 


About half of Servel’s employees eat at 
the cafeteria. That’s all it will hold. 
Come midsummer when the new cafeteria 
opens, more of the workers will no doubt 
eat there. Of those that now use the 
cafeteria, a good four-fifths choose the 
Victory lunch. 

What is this Victory lunch? Five im- 
portant food items: A salad—a main meat 
dish or meat alternate—a vegetable—en- 
tiched or whole grain bread and butter— 
and milk. This substantial meal provides 
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Barker Len Walter jollies customers into buying milk with his pleasant, friendly patter. 


Three weeks after the nutrition campaign started sales of half-pints of milk jumped 119 
percent; pint sales increased 70 percent; and quart sales gained 49 percent. 


well over one-third of the minimum daily 
requirements of all the known food values. 
It is the type of midshift meal recom- 
mended by nutritionists in the Nutrition in 
Industry Division of the War Food Admin- 
istration’s Nutrition and Food Conserva- 
tion Branch. 


At Servel, even one easily baffled by 
strange cafeteria arrays can pick out the 
Victory lunch the first time around. To 
the left of the counter is the Victory lunch 
menu for the day, posted on a small bill- 
board. As you advance along the line you 
have a chance to study this menu. On it, 
the day’s bill of fare is listed under the five 
main lunch items. It is easy to choose one 
from each group, keep choices in mind. 

On the counter, foods are arranged in 
the same order. Salad is first, then meat 
and vegetable dishes, bread and butter, 


and milk. Painted on the glass above 
each group is a sign—**Take one for a 
Victory lunch.’’ Result, an ease of selec- 
tion that keeps the customers ticking past 
the cash register at the rate of 12 and 13 
a minute during rush hours. Incidentally, 
by putting salad at the beginning where 
they are the first item the hungry worker 
sees—salad sales have shot up. Before 
the Victory lunch campaign, salads were 
buried in the center of the line, usually 
overlooked. 


Because the plant works around the 
clock, some workers may be eating din- 
ner or breakfast at the same time others 
are eating their midshift meal. Prices are 
so reasonable and food so good, many a 
A well- 
balanced dinner menu and breakfast menu 
are posted in plain sight. These have 


worker eats all three meals there. 
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been worked out on the same sound nutri- 
tional basis as the Victory lunch. But to 
avoid confusion, there’s no playing up of 
these meals. At most times, the majority 
of eaters are choosing a midshift meal. 


Who pays for it 


Obviously, the low price has a great 
deal to do with the popularity of the 
Victory lunch. The cafeteria is operated 
by the management of the plant through 
its personnel division on a nonprofit 
basis. The management breaks even on 
the deal or loses a little, but considers 
any money lost this way a worth-while 
contribution to the war effort. 

This system of operation is also one 
recommended by experts on plant feeding— 
both in this country and in Great Britain. 
It is one of the basic methods of overcom- 
ing the pop-and-hot-dog or coffee-and- 
hamburger combinations. Inexpensiveness 
is their chief selling point. 


Who cooks it 


The Victory lunch tastes good. Whether 
you eat the midshift-meal at 12 o'clock 
noon or midnight, it’s hot and well- 
seasoned, portions are generous. Jimmy 
Mitchell, chef, and his corps of cooks 
see to that. They work in shifts, too, 
around the clock. Except at clean-up 
time, 2 to 4 in the afternoon, the cafeteria 
is always open. 

Jimmy is a great believer in quick 
cooking and using little water for vegeta- 
bles—for seasoning as he cooks—and for 
not letting any food lose flavor and food 
values waiting at the steam table. All 
the cooks time their work according to 
counter demand—keep food coming to the 
counter hot in fairly small quantities. 
They take pride in their work, and boast 
that aside from the fresh vegetables served 
raw, no one needs to reach for the salt or 
pepper shaker. 

Jimmy has been at the plant 7% years, 
and many phases of the nutrition program 
he has been practicing quietly for years. 
Before he came to Servel he operated his 
own restaurants, taught Army cooks, 
worked in a sanitorium that served strictly 
vegetarian meals. As a result of the last- 
named experience he has a backlog of 
meatless main dishes that will, he believes, 
outlast the Germans and the Japs. On 
meatless days, it’s the cheese fondues, 
spinach loaves, and other such specialties 
that keep the Victory lunch up there in 
the 80 percent class. 

As Jimmy looks around the cafeteria 
now building, he sees many things he has 


6 


wanted for years. There are more stoves, 
better equipment. Until he moves into 
the new quarters, however, he will go on 
proving by performance that good nour- 
ishing food can be served in quantity in 
cramped quarters, with limited facilities 
if necessary. It’s the food the workers 
eat—not the chromium trim that they 
admire—that gives them what it takes to 
stay on the job. 


**Selling’’ the victory lunch 


Today, most cafeteria eaters buy the 
well-balanced midshift meal at Servel. 
Why? The food was well-cooked before, 
the prices popular, nutrition facts avail- 
able. Yet meat—and potatoes—and coffee 
continued to outsell other combinations. 
Why the change? 

The answer—The Victory lunch was 
“‘sold’’ to the employees by all the 
effective means of modern advertising. 
The job of popularizing good eating, 
making nutrition practices part of daily 
living, was turned over to Servel’s adver- 
tising and promotion department. They 
sold good eating the way a smart adver- 
tising man would stir up interest in soap— 
or refrigerators in peacetime. 

First of all they got nutrition facts 
straight. They worked in cooperation 
with Servel’s nutrition experts—Govern- 
ment nutritionists. Then, using the ad- 
vertising man’s old theory that “‘if you 
tell it to Sweeney, the Vanderbilts will 
get what you mean,”’ they simplified the 
whole thing. The Victory lunch is one 
such simplification. The colorful, short 
descriptive words used in all the literature 
isanother. They used pictures and charts. 
And they used color. Nutrition facts in 
leaflets are tied into everyday real-life 
situations. 

They manufactured a slogan—to tie all 
the angles of the program together. It’s 
not the nutrition program, but a campaign 
to ‘Eat to Beat the Devil.’’ This phrase 
succinctly states to the worker the wartime 
aim of the program. The devil is pictured 
as a composite of Hitler, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini—complete with horns. 

Then the program started with a notice- 
able bang. The cafeteria was repainted. 
Over the entrance was an “‘Eat to Beat the 
Devil,’’ sign. Colorful posters—three se- 
ries of them—bedecked the cafeteria walls, 
explained at a glance different phases of 
the good-eating idea. The Victory lunch 
menu board hung in a conspicuous spot. 
Important food groups—why they are 
needed in the diet every day—were shown 


in large cut-out displays above the cafeteria 
line. 

Place mats, pocket guides, napkin hold- 
ers on the tables all carried the theme. 
Servers behind the counter wore ‘‘Eat the 
Victory Lunch”’ tags. 

A loud-speaker system rigged up in the 
cafeteria interspersed music with Victory 
lunch news. Even the clock had a sign 
around it—‘‘Time to Eat the Victory 
Lunch.” 

““Inklings,’’ the plant’s employee paper, 
carried Victory lunch news, pictured war 
bond winners. There was a contest with 
prizes for the best 25 words or less that 
filled out the “‘I like the Victory lunch 
because paragraph. Crossword 
puzzles were worked out—filled in with 
Victory lunch information both vertically 
and horizontally. 

In short, you couldn't miss getting the 
idea. 

For a time, one of the promotion depart- 
ment members dressed in chef's cap and 
apron stood at the milk counter just before 
the cash register, noted the trays as they 
came by. Then using tactics long success- 
fully practiced by circus barkers, he jollied 
the customers into taking milk. 

Barker was Leonard Walter, who knows 
most of the employees. ‘‘Len’’ has been 
at Servel for 40 years—started out as a top 
trimmer in the buggy days. As the tray 
bearers came down the line, his patter 
went something like this: 

“Now my friend, all you need to com- 
plete your Victory lunch is a bottle of 
milk.’’ Or a pat on the back for a tall 
fellow—*‘ Look at this strong, husky fel- 
low taking a whole pint. Maybe that’s 
how he got that way.” 

On occasions, Len went so far as to take 
coffee off the tray, put milk on—scoot 
back to the front of the line for a missing 
salad. He had no set speech, met situa- 
tions as they came, and in general his sug- 
gestions were accepted. 

Len says you have to know people 
pretty well to get by with this. But 3 
weeks after the nutrition program started, 
milk sales had jumped from 151 to 274 
quarts a day. 


Once it started 


That was the kick-off. Servel’s em- 
ployees got into the spirit of the thing 
and are still eating their Victory lunches, 
drinking more milk. 

There are no stunts now—no contests. 
Until the new cafeteria opens, all extra 
promotional methods have been called 
off at the request of the cafeteria man- 
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agers who are serving as many as they 
can with present facilities. 

However, posters still are on the walls 
and on the columns scattered about the 
building. The atmosphere is definitely 
pro-Victory lunch. It has been found 
that to keep up interest posters must be 
put up fresh every 2 or 3 weeks. Also, 
there is a high mortality among posters 
bearing the “‘Eat to Beat the Devil’ 
picture. It has great target appeal. 

The advertising department has new 
schemes for the new cafeteria. 


Lunch boxes .. . snacks 
Many of Servel’s employees bring their 
lunches. To reach them, a booklet of 
lunch box suggestions written in live 
language has been passed out for workers 
to take home. Also, in cooperation with 
the local gas company, a series of short 
nutrition courses are offered to Servel’s 
women employees and wives of workers. 
In this series of three lessons, the second 
deals mostly with lunch box preparation. 
To supplement lunches—and for workers 
who want to refresh themselves during 
the 15-minute rest periods occurring each 
half of the shift, there are stores scattered 
about the plant. These are operated by 
the employee organization and their big 
beverage sales are milk and orangeade. 
Also available here are sandwiches, apples, 
oranges, and other popular tidbits. 


Success story 

‘What we are trying to do here is not 
new,’’ says Doctor Dobbins. “‘But some 
of our methods of getting over the idea 
of better eating are new. In the main, 


Even the clock in the cafeteria is Victory 


Lunch conscious. Signs like this have 
helped put across the better eating idea. 
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we try to make our employees like to eat 
what they should eat. We don’t preach 
nutrition at them. But we give them 
the facts in language as they speak it— 
in ways that leave a pleasant impression. 


“Today more people are eating the 


Victory lunch because they know it’s 
good for them. But more than that, they 
like it. It is attractive. It tastes good. 
And it’s a big bargain at 30 cents.”’ 
“If a man or woman comes to work in 
the morning on a breakfast of a cup of 
coffee and a ‘sinker’ everything gets to 
growling about 10 o’clock. Hands begin 
to get quaky. You get accidents, slow- 
ups in production. Same thing is true 
when lunch, or whatever you call the 
midshift meal, is too sketchy. You can’t 
work 10 hours a day on nothing. 

“People who eat right have normal 
reactions. They feel better. They stay 
on the job, lose less time from illness.”’ 

To prove this theory, Doctor Dobbins 
kept records of absenteeism for the first 
4 months after the nutrition program 
started. He kept track of one section 
of the plant only—a group of engineers 
who had been with the company for some 
time. He found that absenteeism went 
down 19 percent during that 4 months. 
He has taken no further surveys. And he 
does not claim the nutrition program was 
the only factor in the decline. But he 
believes there is evidence it played a part 
in keeping workers on the job. 


It spreads 


Servel’s nutrition program has _ been 


working about a year in Evansville. Be- 





One reason it's so easy to select a wel- 
balanced midshift meal—this menu board 
can be studied from across the lunchroom. 


cause it is such a well-rounded, well-re- 
ceived presentation of sound nutrition 
facts, has been so notably successful, other 
plants over the country have adopted the 
Servel plan. 

Servel has made materials available 
through local gas companies. They, in 
turn, have contacted industrial plants in 
their vicinity. Over 450.concerns are now 
using all or part of Servel’s material. 


Ready to help 


Servel is one of the many plants that 
have made successful attempts to improve 
in-plant feeding practices since the begin- 
ning of the war, according to Dr. Robert S. 
Goodhart, Chief, Nutrition in Industry 
Division, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion. But there is a lot more that needs 
to be done. 

““As we have cooperated with Servel in 
organizing their outstanding nutrition pro- 
gram, we stand anxious and willing to 
advise and serve any other private organiza- 
tion or industry that is interested in im- 
proving the nutritional status of the work- 
er,’’ says Doctor Goodhart. 

The Nutrition in Industry Division pro- 
vides a news service for plants, a manual 
of industrial nutrition, and other materials 
to aid in-plant feeding programs. On 
the job in the seven regional offices of the 
Food Distribution Administration are 
nutrition in industry representatives who 
meet requests from plant managers who 
want to know the most practical type of 
service and equipment to provide food 
service for their workers—menus for 
“Victory Lunches’ that will help keep 
America’s war workers on the job. 
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Victory lunches also come in boxes. 
Here a war worker eats a home-packed 
balanced meal that also satisfies him. 
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First ladies of the land 


Women’s Land Army volunteers are off to a flying start. Here are 


some of the essential jobs they are doing 


We couldn't keep ‘em down on the farm. 
The ‘‘old man with the tall hat and the 
whiskers on his chin’’ invited large num- 
bers of them to take trips to faraway places. 
War plants beckoned more thousands to 
their doors with high wages. So now 
other people have to take their places. 
That’s the story behind the U. S. Crop 
Corps of which the Women’s Land Army is 
a part. During 1942 industry and the 
armed forces took 1,600,000 farm workers 
and operators, many of whom were skilled, 
able-bodied men of the 18 to 44 age group. 
They have been replaced to some extent by 
older workers, women, and young people, 
and farm-production efficiency is suffering. 
Additional workers are needed. 

Agricultural labor experts say that dur- 
ing the crop season 3,500,000 extra workers 
are needed. Where are they to come from? 

One source of supply for additional labor 
is womanpower. So at least part of the 
answer dear Miss or Madam, is you. *‘Give 
us 10,000 women for year-round work, and 
50,000 for seasonal work of a month or 
more,’’ say the farm labor experts. If you 
live on a farm, you are probably already 
doing more outdoor work than you've 
ever done in your whole life, for the report 
is that farm women more than doubled 
their work in the fields in 1942. That 
leaves city and town women to draw from. 

This is where the Land Army comes in. 
It is largely an organization of town and 
city women and girls sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is under the direction 
of the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. Miss Florence Hall, long 
a field supervisor for the Extension Service, 
is its chief. The Extension Service has an 
agent in every agricultural county in the 
United States. These county agents will 
be the go-between for farmers who need 
help and patriotic girls and women who 
want to help in the gigantic job of pro- 
ducing food for freedom. 

We already have a sort of sophomore 
class made up of last year’s women volun- 
teer farm workers in Eastern and Far 
Western States. Recruited by various 


agencies, organizations, and individuals, 
they did a more than creditable job last 
spring and summer. The farmers want 
them back and more like them—the high- 
est award a farm worker can have! 

Just to give you an idea of the kinds of 
work you'd be expected to do, here are a 
few jobs city women might be called on to 
do on a farm. For some of these you will 
require only simple instructions and super- 
vision, just at the start. If you are to be a 
year-round worker you may take training 
at a farm school. You will probably learn 
farm skills on the farm itself. In every 
group, however, there are jobs which a 
strong, alert woman or girl can do with 
a minimum of experience. Common sense, 
patience, perseverance—those old-fash- 
ioned qualities which must have been in- 
vented on a farm—are the chief essentials. 
Here’s the choice: 


Gardening.—In the home vegetable 
garden you can learn to prepare the soil 
(except the first plowing or spading), 
plant the seed, do the weeding. You can 
operate a hand sprayer, dust plants for 
insect control, pick and pack the vege- 
tables and small fruits. 


Truck gardens.—You can learn to 
handle and care for machines like harrows 
and fertilizer spreaders, planters, diggers, 
and rakes. If you can drive a car you can 
learn to drive a tractor. Scores of women 
ran them in 1942. You can help pick, 
wash, grade, and pack the crop. It takes 
a strong back and a willing spirit, but 
you can do it. 


Poultry.— You can easily learn to feed 
and water the birds, clean the poultry 
house, gather the eggs, and keep the egg 
records. Caring for the incubator and 
separator, grading, candling, and crating 
the eggs are jobs for trained people. 


Dairy farms.—It takes training to be 
able to run a milking machine, a feed and 
grain mixer, and a separator and cooler, but 
amateur standing is adequate for washing 
milk utensils, cleaning out the barn and 
milk house, or delivering the milk. 


Orchards and vineyards.— You can 
easily learn to pick fruit and pack it. To 
be allowed to prune the trees you must 
really be good. It takes technique to 
drive the spray truck, but women did it 
last year on the West coast. 


Farm chores.—Horses and cows can 
be watered and fed and cared for by a 
woman just as well as by a man. As 
sheep herders and as extra helpers at 
lambing time women have already proved 
their worth. 

And if none of these jobs appeals to you, 
if you aren't the outdoor type, if you're 
afraid of cows and don’t like chickens 
until they’re well browned, or if your 
joints just can’t take field and barnyard 
work, there are still things for you to 
do, and they come under the head of war 
work, too. The Women’s Land Army 
needs volunteers for farm housework so 
that farm women can be released for out- 
door jobs they already know how to do, 
but haven't time for. Unglamorous as it 
seems, perhaps if you really want your 
help to count most you may offer to cook, 
clean, and care for small children in a 
farm home rather than try to learn the 
art of milking or the science of poultry 
raising. There'll be marketing to do in 
town, farm and home records to keep up 
to date, and many other things just as 
essential to the war program as driving 
a tractor. 

So don’t despair, dear city slicker; 
there’s a farm job for you, too. Your 
local papers will carry news of recruiting 
and training centers in your area. The 
volunteer groups like American Women’s 
Voluntary Services, Office of Civilian 
Defense, YWCA and others, which did 
recruiting last year will still take appli- 
cations, and so will your county agents. 
Incidentally, Land Army workers will be 
paid the prevailing wage and may wear 
the WLA blue denim and chambray uni- 
form which the girls in the center and 
lower left, opposite, are wearing. It will 
take all kinds of help to raise our quota 
of Food for Freedom. Let’s get going! 
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Pack that food away 


Save all you don’t eat by joining community canning projects, 


preserve the rest by freezing, drying, pickling, or storing. 


There’s a pleasant little hill rising be- 
side Jason McCall's farmhouse, in Tran- 
sylvania County, N. C. Jason’s mighty 
proud of that hill. ““Keep my _ buried 
treasure there,” he likes to say. 

If you were to dig into it, you'd find 
something more precious than doubloons 
or pleces-of-eight. You'd find shelves, 
laden with a thousand quarts of fruits 
and berries, seven different kinds of vege- 
tables and meats, and more than enough 
stored fruits and vegetables to take care 
of family needs for winter days ahead. 

Mrs. McCall is proud of that hill, too. 
She calls it the ‘bank house.’’ The food 
in it is better than money in the bank. 

Nearly a hundred farm families in the 
Hogback and Gloucester townships of 
Transylvania County have “‘ bank houses,”’ 
which are simply outside storage places 
built into the sides of little hills or 
mounds. It’s their ingenious way of 
keeping the foods they grow fresh or 
well preserved, against the day when it 
will be needed. 

This year, preserving food is next only 
in importance to growing it. Every bit 
of food that isn’t eaten, should be “put 
away”’ for future use. 

As the war continues, the matter of 
preserving food becomes more and more 
vital to housewives and Victory Gardeners. 
In times past, city people—and country 
folk, too—have been able to find all the 
canned foods they wanted at any time of 
year on the grocer’s shelves. Or they've 
always been able to buy jars and canning 
equipment to preserve their own home- 
raised food if they wanted to. 

War has changed that old-time canning 
picture. Today we need to know about 
all the good ways of putting up food. 
We need to learn as fast as we can—if we 
haven't already learned—about preserving 
foods by freezing, by drying, by curing, 
pickling, and storing, as well as by canning. 

This month, with the first crops from 
Victory Gardens already being harvested, 
folks here and there around the country are 
doing big things in food preservation. 
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Canning tomatoes in the utility building at Oceola Migratory Labor Camp, Belle 
Glade, Fla. is a community project where able hands make quick work of it. 


In Connecticut, the State Defense Coun- 
cil is sponsoring a Food Preservation 
Program. The goal is 50 cans of vege- 
tables and 34 cans of fruit for every person 
in the State—all the food coming from war 
gardens and from commercial garden prod- 
ucts in good supply. 

Truck gardeners, whose fields lie on the 
outskirts of Connecticut cities, are calling 
in the public to pick their crops—espe- 
cially the third or “‘ gleaners’’ crop. 

To help with the preservation problem, 
ice cream dealers are being asked to use 
their freezing plants for the quick freezing 
of fruits and vegetables. In New Hamp- 
shire, 150 towns have set up committees to 
encourage and help with home food pro- 
duction and conservation. A school offi- 
cial of Springfield, Mo., found enough 
WPA canning equipment in storage to set 
up canning projects in connection with 
Victory Gardens in all the city schools. 


There’s a Nation-wide trend toward 
adding to the food supply by preventing 
food waste. But garden advisers of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are urging 
people to limit canning to garden products 
that can’t be preserved so well in any other 
way. According to present indications, 
there will be enough jars and cans for 
home canning, but, of course, containers 
must not be used needlessly. 

All canning equipment must be worked 
to its fullest measure. Sharing with your 
neighbor and cooperating in your com- 
munity are more than ever necessary. 

The War Production Board estimates 
that about 275,000 new pressure cannets 
will be released this season. Many of 
these will go to community centers that 


serve a number of households. 


A booklet, *‘ Wartime Canning of Fruits 
Vegetables’’ (AWI-41), is available from 
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the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. It is free. 

Community canning helped many fami- 
lies weather depression years. Now it will 
help them keep properly fed through the 
war years. 

The women of Fountain Green, in south- 
ern Utah, where depression and over 3 long 
years of drought hit most farm families 
pretty hard, have always tried to raise and 
preserve as much garden produce and meat 
as possible. But lack of proper equipment 
always hindered them. Five years ago, 
one of the women figured a way to solve 
their problem. 

Mrs. Bob Anderson had the idea of a 
cooperative canning service. She talked 
to her neighbors and they offered to sign 
an agreement to pay her for the use of a 
pressure cooker and can-sealing machine, 
at the cost of 25 cents for 12 quarts of food. 

On the strength of these users’ agree- 
ments, she was able to obtain a “‘co-op 
loan’’ from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and buy the equipment. When the 
loan was completely paid off, the price of 
using the equipment was to be lowered to 
cover operating expenses only. Since 
then, another pressure cooker and sealer 
have been added. 

Last year, 16 women participated in the 
service and canned nearly 4,000 quarts of 
nonacid vegetables and meat. They're al- 
ready going strong for 1943. Between 
January and May of this year, they put up 
nearly 500 quarts and expect to make it 
5,000 quarts by the end of the year. 


They don’t figure on having any more 
empty larders or empty stomachs on the 
farms of Fountain Green. 

Canning cooperatively is one of the best 
ways to preserve food. Get in touch with 
your local board of education or your local 
defense council, or your county extension 
agent, and find out if any cooperative can- 
ning projects are under way in your com- 
munity. If there aren't any, team up with 
your neighbors, pool your equipment, and 
Start a project. Write to the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the booklet ‘‘Community Food Preserva- 
tion Centers’’ (Misc. Publication No. 
472). Price, 10 cents. 

Now about other ways of preserving 
garden products. The McCalls of Tran- 
sylvania County do a heap of canning, but 
they doa heap of storing, too. That's why 
they have that “‘bank’’ in the side of the 
hill, because properly stored root crops 
will keep all winter. 

In it, they keep their beets, carrots, 
onions, parsnips, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
rutabagas, white turnips, winter radishes, 
salsify, and also their late cabbage, late 
celery, pumpkins, and winter squash. 

They built their ‘‘dugout’’ themselves, 
using lumber and materials they had about 
their place. You can build your family a 
storage cellar or ‘‘bank’’ to keep your 
root crops, too. 

For information write U. S$. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 


‘*Home Storage of Vegetables and Fruits’’ 


(1939 F) and ** Potato Storage and Storage 
Houses’’ (847 F). They are free. 


Mrs. H. N. Howe of Dry Bridge, Ky., brings out an armful of preserved food from her 


mound cellar. 
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Many families build places like this from materials around their farms. 


If you don’t have the place for a dugout 
—or even if you do—there’s another kind 
of a storage: frozen storage. There are 
more than a million frozen-food lockers 
used by housewives in the United States 

Find out what freezer-locker storage 
facilities there are in your community. 
For more information on types and uses of 
freezer lockers, and on preparation of these 
foods write to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. for “* Refriger- 
ated Food Lockers’’ (C-107). It is free. 

Another way to keep vegetables through 
the winter is to dry them. You can’t 
dry everything, but here’s a list of the 
vegetables that dry well: Sweet corn, 
Shelled mature beans and peas, okra, 
beets, leafy green vegetables, green peas, 
snap beans, peppers, pimentos, pumpkins, 
and squash. If you have any savory 
herbs, you might dry some of those, too. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture has designed several dehydra- 
tors that may be built with inexpensive, 
easily obtainable materials. Write the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 1918, 
‘*Drying Foods for Victory Meals.”’ 

In considering the various ways to store 
food, don’t overlook brining or pickling. 
“‘Preservation of Vegetables by Salting and 
Brining’’ (AIC-4) is a new mimeographed 
leaflet. Address: Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
It is free. 





Luther Nave of Mountain City, Tenn., 
dries apples and beans at home. 
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Learning to like it 


That’s Mister Average American’s part in meat rationing 


1. Mrs. Average American now is a 2 Puzzled Mrs. A. A. wonders how to 3. She learns one meat is pretty much like 
worrier and her Mister a grumbler. Cause make her 16-point per person per week another in what it does for you, though one 
for it all is meat rationing—and Mr. A. allotments work when porterhouse is 11 may have more of one nutrient than another. 
A.’s failure to get his daily steak. points a pound, veal cutlet 10, butter 8. Pork packs more thiamine, liver more iron. 


scho 


4. Cheaper cuts of meat, she finds are justas 5. Getting the most for the least in terms of 6. Use of every little bit becomes the _— 


good to eat and they add uptopointssaving. meat boils down to its care and cooking. golden meat rule in Mrs. A. A.'s home. 
Pork sweetbreads take 2 points a pound, Mrs. A. A. wipes each piece witha damp Meat drippings instead of butter flavor her 
beef heart takes 4, and lamb kidney 3. cloth, covers it lightly, stores it cold. vegetables—make them a real taste treat. 





7. Mrs. A. A. gets acquainted with other 8. Fixing dishes she's never tried before is 9. All is sunny once again, says Ms. 
members of the protein family—milk, eggs, now Mrs. Average American's daily. A. A. Her Mister is eating heart and 
fish, poultry, cheese, peanuts, and legumes. chore. Her latest taste treats are spanish liking it, and coming back for more. 
—some times serves them instead of meat. kidney, and corn-bread liver patties. Profitable pondering, Mrs. A. A. calls it. 
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Children of industry 


War nurseries start when factory whistles blow, freeing 


woman-power to build ships and planes for the Nation 


“Today I won't say any English. Just 
German,”’ 2}5-year-old Felix said defiantly 
to Mrs. Katheryn Warfield, the head 
teacher. ** And I won't eat!”’ 

Felix is the child of refugee parents. 
They do highly technical work in one of 
the war industries in Wilmington, Del., 
and he stays at one of Wilmington’s 
nursery schools while they are at work. 

For 3 days he wouldn't touch the small 
portions of food on his plate. He refused 
to drink his juice in the morning and his 
milk in the afternoon. And whatever he 
said was in German. 

Then his mother came to the school, 
where she had put him, as a last resort, 
when she could get no help at home. 

‘I’m going to take him out,”’ she said 
on this day. ‘“‘You’re starving him. I 
can’t make him eat, and you don’t. I’m 
taking him out.”’ 

“We've had him only 3 days. Leave 
him awhile longer. I think you'll be 
surprised at what will happen,’’ Mrs. 
Warfield said. 

Mrs. Warfield knew, as all the nursery 
school teachers in Wilmington know, that 
women in this city have to work, because 
Wilmington is No. 1 in the scale of labor 
shortage. Women in Wilmington must 
help to build ships in the two shipbuilding 
plants, to make planes in the aircraft fac- 
tory, to sew uniforms in the uniform fac- 
tory, to make powder for bombs—to drive 
trucks for bakeries. But women have to 
take care of their families first. Mrs. War- 
field knew if she failed with this little fel- 
low the mother would quit her job. And 
askilled worker like that mother could not 
be replaced. 

The next day at lunch there was just one 
pea and three or four pieces of carrot on 
Felix’s plate. He announced again that he 
wouldn't eat. But no one seemed to care. 
Pretty soon Felix picked up the pea with 
his fingers and ate it. Then he tasted the 
carrots. The following noon there was a 
little more food before him, and he ate 
most of it. 


Now he is cating all his lunch. He even 
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carries his dish into the kitchen to ask the 
cook for a second helping. And he asks 
for it in English. His sturdy little legs 
hurry him around the playground while he 
invents new games and satisfies his curi- 
osity. He has adjusted to the democratic 
nursery-school ways, and his mother feels 
easy about him, knowing he is getting the 
professional care that she couldn't give 
him—even if she weren't working. 

The Mary C. I. Williams nursery school 
where Felix goes is one of seven set up in 
Wilmington with Lanham Act funds, 
administered by the Federal Works 
Agency. The Nation-wide program is 
under the immediate supervision of Mrs. 
Florence E. Kerr, Director of War Public 
Services, FWA. The Wilmington applica- 
tion for financial assistance was approved 
March 31 by the War Service Unit and 


the nurseries started the next day. 


Must justify need 


To justify the need for war nurseries a 
community must show that large numbers 
of mothers are doing essential jobs in a 
town’s defense industries, and that a 
responsible agency—usually the board of 
education—is interested in child welfare 
and eager to sponsor a nursery program. 
In Wilmington, Lanham Act funds supply 
approximately half the money required to 
run the schools, the parents pay 35 cents 
a day for each child, and the board of 
education makes up the rest. 

Major General Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, whose agency 
operates the child care program, says that 


this three-way sharing of costs recognizes - 


the stake of the three parties to the trans- 
action—parent, city, and Nation. ‘*The 
parent’s interest is obvious,’’ he says. 
“The city’s interest derives from a desire 
to prevent juvenile delinquency; the Na- 
tion’s interest is in efficient and maximum 
war production. All three interests are 
served by the nursery schools and child 
care centers.” 

Mrs. May L. Milligan, former super- 
visor of WPA nursery schools in Delaware, 





supervises the nursery schools in Wil- 
mington, and keeps a kind and intelligent 
eye on the development of the individual 


children. She knows children, and she 
knows her job. 

A number of the youngsters who were 
in the now discontinued WPA nurseries 
are eligible for the war nursery care. The 
transfer has simply been made on paper. 

An Italian family of seven children, 
for instance, have all attended nursery 
school in the West End Neighborhood 
House. The family is now represented 
by twins, Phyllis and Joseph Feoretti. 
They are 3 years old. Phyllis is as 
dainty and delicate looking as a tiny black- 
eyed Susan, but her daintiness is deceptive. 
She keeps Joseph under a heavy thumb, 
bossing his play and hampering his 
development. Mrs. Milligan loves the 
sauciness of the child’s long curls, but 
she and the head teacher are working 
overtime trying to teach Phyllis not to 
toss them at poor Joseph. 

The Italians in this neighborhood have 
large families and usually own their own 
homes. Grandfather, aunts, cousins all 
live with the family. In the WPA days 
the children were kept off the streets and 
out of the crowded houses by sending them 
to the beautifully clean and well-con- 
ducted nursery. When the program was 
shifted to FWA to take care of war needs 
only, these West End mothers felt resent- 
ful. They begged Mrs. Milligan to keep 
their children. But she couldn’t waive 
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the rules. Some of these mothers now 
have gone out and gotten defense jobs and 
their children are. back in the nursery 
happily playing and sleeping and eating. 

Not all Wilmington nursery schools are 
transferred WPA ones, however. An orig- 
inal war nursery was started at No. 22 
Negro school on May 10 with 10 children. 
In 7 days there were 25 children enrolled. 
But all sorts of adjustments had to be 
made in the property. A dining room 
was fashioned out of storage space, but 
there was no room for a kitchen and no 
equipment available for the preservation 
and preparation of food. This problem 
was solved by having the Red Cross bring 
a steaming lunch over every noon, from 
the nursery at No. 21 school. 


Spanky learns 

Spanky Brown is one of the children 
who now eats in the makeshift, white- 
washed dining room at No. 22. He is 2 
years old and so small his little black 
legs are scarcely long enough to reach 
over each other ina skip. He is so active 
that his teachers are exhausted by the 
time his big sister comes for him after 
her grade lets out. 

But he wasn’t always so active. When 
he first came to the nursery school he 
didn’t talk or play at all. He just sat on 
one of the tiny chairs. It took him 2 
weeks before he picked up a Teddy bear 
and loved it. This was the first outward 
sign that he was adjusting to the busy 
life around him. His teachers gave him 
lots of affection, knowing that some 
sensitive children need more than others, 
and that a group will suppress such a child. 

Today Spanky is right in the center of 
any activity. He is among the first to 
put an old curtain over his shoulders and 
be a soldier. And although he still is so 
small he has to turn over on his stomach 
to slide off his cot, Spanky Brown, with 
his big eyes and his need for love, is one 
of the leaders in the No. 22 nursery school. 

Although the nurseries differ in their 
accommodations, the children all have the 
same excellent treatment and service. 
Staffed with well-trained, experienced 
teachers who are assisted by trained 
helpers, cooks, and women who keep the 
rooms immaculate, the nurseries are open 
12 to 14 hours a day, 6 days a week. The 
day starts at 6 a. m. and finishes at 6 to 
8 o'clock at night. And as the need in- 
creases for more and more workers in Wil- 
mington—especially at night—it is pos- 
sible that the nurseries will be going 24 
hours a day. 


ta 





These trailer-town children whose motners are working in defense industries play and 
rest in bad weather in the trailer house showing in the background. When they wake 
up at two or three they will be ready for more play and hungry for milk and crackers. 


Mrs. Milligan works closely with the 
head teachers and the rest of their staffs— 
knows the problems of the teachers as well 
as those of every child. She believes that 
the ideal nursery school attendant should 
be like Venus di Milo—without hands or 
arms so that she can’t interfere with the 
children’s activities. The youngsters try 
to do everything for themselves. Even 
such burdensome tasks as tying their own 
shoelaces or washing their hands. 

There are two teachers present at 
all times. Throughout the long day their 
hours are staggered so that no teacher 
becomes too exhausted, but someone is 
always on the job, someone fresh for the 
innumerable questions of the youngsters. 

The schedule of the day is a simplified 
one. If the child is brought in at 6 
o'clock in the morning he lies down on 
his cot and finishes his sleep until the 
others arrive at 8, or 8:30, or 9 o'clock. 
Each youngster has a quick medical ex- 
amination right after he comes in every 
day. If one should show the slightest 
indication of illness, he is put to bed in 
the isolation room, and the nurse or a 
doctor is called. If he is really ill, every 


effort is made to arrange for his care by a 
relative or neighbor so that the mother 
will not have to stop her work. 

But ordinarily the children are well, 
and right after the examination, each 
drinks a glass of fruit juice. In winter- 
time they will get cod liver oil, too— 
*‘sunshine’’ the children call it. In the 
summertime they play outdoors, until 
10 a. m., at whatever takes their fancy. 

On stormy days, the youngsters play 
with big blocks which in their imagina- 
tions become anything from houses to 
cows to dishes. A nail keg sandpapered 
and painted is one of the most delightful 
toys. A mechanical toy lasts 10 minutes 
out of a 12-hour-day, but a nail keg 
stimulates a child’s imagination indef- 
nitely—and gives him good muscle play 
at the same time. But unfortunately nail 
kegs are few and far between these days. 

Other playthings that are difficult to 
get now are sturdy bikes, wagons, and 
scooters. The children are encouraged to 
bring their own; anything they bring be- 


. comes a community plaything. This 


teaches a good lesson in sharing. 
At 11:30 to 11:45 a. m. the children 
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come in to lunch. They sit at tables 
according to “‘fit."” The three sizes of tables 
are 15, 17, and 19 inches from table top 
to the floor. The teachers sit with the 
children. Lunchtime is a good time to 
teach children, through example, to be 
clean and healthy and to be sociable 
individuals. But sometimes children imi- 
tate the wrong attitudes. Recently one of 
the mothers said to Mrs. Louise Boyer at 
the Eastlake Housing Nursery: 

“T can’t understand what's the matter 
with Mildred. She sits all bent over at the 
table, and doesn’t want to put her feet and 
knees underneath. She sits sideways.’ 

Mrs. Boyer was puzzled at first, then 
she laughed suddenly. ‘‘I guess we’re to 
blame. We sit with the youngsters, but 
we're far too big to put our knees under 
the table. In fact, we have to sit sideways 
and bend over to reach our plates!”’ 

One of the table rules all children ob- 
serve is that no nursery school child eats 
bread until the vegetables and meat on his 
plate have been eaten. They can have as 
many helpings as they want, but servings 
are small so that their appetites won't 
be taken by the size of the dish to 
be eaten. One little fellow sometimes 
goes out to the kitchen to have his plate 
filled five times, but most of the children 
are satisfied with second helpings. 

Dietitians plan the meal to provide a 
meat or meat substitute, potatoes, rice, or 
macaroni, a red or yellow vegetable, and 


a green or white vegetable. Liver is 





A 2-year-old gets expert advice on how 
to hang out a washing from a curly- 
locks who’s been doing work like this for 
5 months in a Wilmington war nursery. 
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served at least once a week. Lamb stew, 
bacon and eggs, hamburgers, and salmon 
loaf are other popular main dishes. Milk, 
whole-wheat bread and butter, and simple 
desserts complete the meal. 

As soon as the child has finished eating 
he runs to the bathroom to prepare himself 
for his nap. On a low rack is a line of 
hooks on which hang white washcloths, 
towels, and a blue comb, one for each 
child. Over each hook is a picture of car- 
rots, grapes, rabbits, balloons, or a bird. 
These pictures are the child’s identification 
tag, and it doesn’t take long for even the 
little 2-year-old to recognize his own wash- 
cloth. The same symbol is painted on his 
locker for his coat and hat, and on his cot. 


Naps for all 


The children remove any clothing that 
might make them too warm, and lie down 
on the little canvas cots, and cover them- 
selves up. When they wake up, they have 
a midafternoon snack of cinnamon toast or 
cookies and milk. Then they play under 
supervision until someone calls for them. 

The parents in Wilmington are begin- 
ning to realize just how valuable the war 
nurseries are to themselves and their 
children. But some of the things they 
don’t know are that juvenile courts and 
guidance clinics show that the traits that 
go to make upa “‘bad”’ boy or a “‘bad”’ girl 
were started way back in preschool years. 
The right sort of relationship with other 
children under the supervision of a well- 


trained, experienced teacher can prevent 
these attitudes from getting started. 

Dr. Lemmel, superintendent of schools 
for the Wilmington Board of Education 
frequently adapts a quotation from that 
old Greek teacher, Plato, in justifying the 
principle of nursery schools: *‘ You can’t 
teach all the Athenian mothers what they 
need to know about rearing children, but 
you can take every twentieth woman and 
train her to teach the children of the other 
nineteen.” 

This is the very thing Wilmington is 
doing with its Mothers’ Clubs. Take the 
one at the Thomas Garret Nursery School 
—another Negro nursery. The mothers 
are as proud of the school as the school 
board is. They meet twice a month, and 
occasionally keep open house throughout 
a week-day so the nursery work can be 
observed. 

The social and educational advantages 
of nursery schools are available to the 
children of every working mother in any 
community where essential war work is 
going on. Up to June 15 President 
Roosevelt had approved 3,000 war nurs- 
eries and child care centers to care for 
159,000 children under the Lanham Act. 
The Federal Works Agency will assist 
local sponsors—usually school boards—to 
establish nursery schools or child care 
centers in your town to provide care for 
children between the ages of two and 
fourteen while their mothers are at work 
at essential wartime occupations. 





When a fellow goes to a war nursery 
school he does everything he can for him- 
self, even to undoing the hardest buttons. 
The sheets on his bed are washed weekly. 


Lucky enough to be assigned the same 
shift on the assembly line, this couple enjoy 
Their child is 


safely cared for in a war nursery school. 


lunchtime with no worries. 
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Illustrations in this issue: 


OUR COVER shows shopping scenes from long ago (Culver Service) 
and the present (Food Distribution Administration). The quotation 
from the Commanding General of the Continental Army shows how 
strongly George Washington felt that price control was essential to 
Victory. Pp. 2, 3, 4, Parlet-Gerber, Baltimore; pp. 5, 6, 7, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind.; p. 9, Dept. of Agriculture; p. 10, Farm 
Security Administration; p. 11, Food Distribution Administration; 
p. 12, cartoons by Ted Jung; pp. 13, 14, 15, Federal Works Agency. 
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Rounding up reports from U. S. Government agencies between May 25 and June 25 





“STATE OF THE RATION 





_ War Ration Book 3 should be in your mail 
“box sometime between now and July 21. If 


(it does not arrive by the lst of August, 
‘take the stub of your application card to 
your local board and have them check it. 

_ Soldiers on 72-hour leave or furlough 
won't have to spend precious time at 
‘ration boards. Under a new arrangement, 
they obtain an application before leaving 
icamp, give it to the hand that feeds them. 
Fifteen days are allowed, after the fur- 
Qough's end, for turning the application 
ver to the local ration board for the nec- 
essary certificate or stamps. 

Always destroy unused ration stamps at 
the end of a ration period. They can breed 
black markets, if they fall into the hands 
ef unscrupulous persons.’ Though they may 
lave expired for your use, they are obvi- 

Sly still good for storekeepers, who may 
mse them to order larger stocks than they 
are entitled to under the ration system. 
' Here's good news for loggers, miners, 
prospectors, fishermen, sheepherders, and 
Others who live or work far from food sup- 

ies. They are entitled to extra red 
Stamp rations, up to 1.8 points per person 
per day, if other protein foods such as 
poultry are not available. They may apply 
for them from their regional or local OPA 
office or ration board. Certificates, 
father than stamps, will be given. 
' “Seeing-Eye" dogs, or similarly trained 

gs, may have meat rations. Blind persons 
who use such dogs may obtain up to 12 extra 

boints weekly from their ration boards to 

used for 10-point-value meats to feed 
B dog. 
“Yarn families living on their farms do not 
ve to surrender ration points for meat 

ised on their land, even though it is 

dQughtered at a custom Slaughtering house. 

ut if the family lives in the city, points 

Ist be paid, even though no money is paid. 
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Here's a point you may have wondered 
about. People who sell home-canned fruits 
and vegetables must collect 8 points in 
blue stamps per quart. As you know, how- 
ever, commercially processed foods have 
point values that vary with the kind and 
weight of the food.: 

Soft, perishable cheeses, such as cream 
cheese, Neufchatel, Camembert, Liederkranz, 
Brie, and blue cheese were added to the 
rationed list on June 6. Only cottage, 
baker's, and pot cheese containing 5 per-= 
cent or less butterfat will remain off it. 

You'll have to surrender red stamps, at 
the rate of one point per pound, for evap= 
orated and condensed milk. Only one point 
is charged for two or more cans purchased 
together if their combined weight is not 
over 1 pound. 

Tomato juice and vegetable juice combina- 
tions with more than 70 percent tomato 
juice, have been reduced in value from 4 to 
2 points, effective June 6. 

On that date, too, preferred cuts of 
meat—such as steaks and roasts—cost more 
red stamps, while many items of lamb, veal, 
and variety meats went down in point value. 
Red point values of some of the more popu- 
lar kosher beef items were raised at the 
same time. 

If you order your coffee by mail, you may 
now "pay for" it with the detached coffee 
stamp, instead of sending the entire ration 
book.: 



































STOVES AND FUEL OIL 





Want to buy a new stove? Plan to get a 
purchase certificate from your War Price 
and Rationing Board before you go shopping. 
Stove rationing is being expanded to more 
areas to assure fair distribution of the 
limited number of cooking stoves that burn 
coal, wood, oil, or gas. Used stoves are 
still unrationed. 





Even though coal or wood-fired stoves are 
available, householders will be allowed oil 
rations for oil cooking stoves this summer. 
Reason is the over-all shortage of all 
fuels. Also, when farm kitchens are used 
for canning foods, oil cooking stoves aren't 
as hot as those that burn wood or coal. 

Fuel oil zones are being divided to per- 
mit closer adjustments of rations to the 
fuel oil supply and to weather conditions. 
Zones A, B, and C will be divided into two 
parts to simplify handling problems that 
arise from wide differences in climate. 

Householders in the 33 fuel-oil-rationed 
States and the District of Columbia will be 
given their next season's ration coupons 
through the mail. Beginning July 1, they 
may use approximately one-third of next 
season's coupons, so that tanks may be 
filled during the summer season. 

Owners of small homes who are entitled to 
more fuel oil for next year than they had 
last year, will get it automatically when 
their regular application for renewal of 
rations comes before the ration board. 














HUSH TO THE CALL OF THE OPEN ROAD 





Don't ask for it, because you won't get 
additional mileage for vacation travel this 
summer. The extra use of rubber (and gaso= 
line in the East) cannot be justified. 
Pleasure driving again has been banned in 
12 Eastern States, plus 8 Eastern counties 
in West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

B and C gasoline coupons in the North- 
eastern States were reduced in value to 2% 
gallons. Workers depending on their cars 
to get to their jobs may no longer "break" 
the "B" mileage ceiling, as they could under 
a previous provision. 








NEW GASOLINE RATION BOOKS DUE 





Beginning about June 22, application 
forms for new basic "A" gas ration books 
were available at service stations or other 
conveniently located places designated by 
local ration boards. 

If you haven't applied for yours yet, 
you'd better act promptly lest your old 
book expire. New "A" books should be in 
the hands of motorists by July 2l. 

The motorist fills out the application 
form and mails it to his War Price and 
Ration Board with (1) the signed back cover 
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of his present "A" book, and (2) his 
current tire inspection records showing 
that proper. inspections have been made. 

Motorcyclists do likewise, except that 
they must obtain their application forms 
from the ration board. 

Power to revoke rations rests with the 
board. 








DOLLAR-AND-CENTS CEILINGS GO TO TOWN 





Community ceiling prices have simplified 
price control and made it much more effec- 
tive. So far, in addition to 138 commu- 
nity-wide price orders on foodstuffs, the 
Office of Price Administration has issued 
55 specific dollars-and-cents retail ceil- 
ing price schedules. 

Consumers in every part of the country 
can now determine instantly the exact top 
prices they may be legally required to pay 
for 24 lines of new merchandise and 7 lines 
of used goods. 

Lines of new merchandise under specific 
dollars-and-cents retail ceilings are; 
Tires and retreads, women's nylon, silk, 
and rayon hosiery, household mechanical 
refrigerators, household vacuum cleaners 
and attachments, war model overalls, crepe 
paper, sanitary napkins, war bicycles, 
antifreeze, wheat mill feeds, rubber and 
fiber heels, coil and flat bedsprings with 
nonsteel frames, Victory line waterproof 
rubber footwear, stirrup pumps, heating 
boiler conversion parts, totaquina and 
totaquina products, rubber drug sundries, 
wood matches, soaps and cleansers, officers' 
summer cotton uniforms, and war model alarm 
clocks. 

Used merchandise covered by specific 
price regulations are: Tires and tubes, 
household mechanical refrigerators, type- 
writers, vacuum cleaners and attachments, 
egg cases and component parts, domestic 
washing machines, and metal coil and flat 
bedsprings. 

The same ceilings that apply to dealers 
apply also to individual householders who 
sell certain types of used household equip- 
ment. 

















NO GRADE LABELING ON THIS YEAR'S PACK 





OPA has withdrawn compulsory grade label- 
ing of the 1943 pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables and their juices, due to strong 
trade opposition. To protect the housewife 
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‘ “against hidden price increases through up- 








grading of lower quality foods, an alter- 
nate method has been put into effect. 

Main points in the new plan are: 

1. Canners must continue to grade their 
1943 pack in accordance with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture grades, and can- 
ners' maximum prices will continue to be 
set by grades. 

2. Canners and wholesalers must indicate 
on their invoices the Government grade of 
the product sold. 

3. Retail community-wide dollars-and- 
cents ceilings, being issued by OPA in 
principal shopping centers throughout the 
country, will list canned goods by grade. 
Thus housewives can tell at a glance the 
grade and the maximum price of a particular 
brand. 

Consumers must pay Sharp attention to 
grades of food, and demand reductions in 
price if quality has been reduced. 











NO NEED TO STOCK UP ON STOCKINGS 





Don't let salesgirls tell you there won't 
be any Stockings next year. There will be 
enough to fill the American woman's needs. 
No plans are in the works for rationing 
stockings, but Government regulations cover 
their price and quality. 

Serviceability rather than sheerness is 
being featured. Eighty-five percent of the 
stockings will be of rayon, and most of 
them will be full-fashioned. Statistics 
show this to be a three-to-one favorite of 
women. 

Stockings will be on the average an inch 
shorter than they came in nylon or silk— 
not to conserve material, but because rayon 











stretches that much more. They will be 
limited to five colors in any one style, 
and will be reinforced in the foot and welt 











(top) to give extra wear. They must have a 





Stipulated number of rows of stitches in 
the leg to prevent skimpy construction. 

They must be labeled as to thread-count and 
quality, and—eventually—as to price. 














10 PAINT OR NOT TO PAINT 





Many girls have asked CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
whether leg make-up is dangerous. The 
aiswer is "No." It's a money-and-mate- 
Mals-saving cosmetic, and a blessing in 
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hot weather. The cream and emulsion types 
are better for covering blemishes than the 
coal tar dye types. Much of the irritation 
presumably caused by leg make-up has been 
traced to the hair-removing method used 
before the color was applied. Shaving is 
least likely to cause irritation. Inci- 
dentally, personnel managers have said they 
have no objections to it, provided it is 
applied skillfully, and provided the girl 
has something to apply it to. 


PLAN SUMMER MEALS WITH AN EYE TO SUPPLY 





Your Victory Garden will have to provide 
many of the vegetables you serve this sum- 
mer, for it looks as though less fresh veg- 
etables will be produced commercially than 
last year. What with transportation prob-= 
lems in shipping foods you'll do well to 
pick your Salads and root vegetables fresh 
from the earth of your own back yard. 

Eggs and poultry supplies are good, but 
so is the demand for them. War needs for 
dried skim milk next year far exceed 
expected production. Drying facilities are 
being expanded and farmers urged to deliver 
whole milk to plants, instead of separat- 
ing it first and delivering only cream. 

While there won't be as much ice cream 
this year as last, there will be more ices 
and sherbets, so that total gallons of 
frozen dairy foods will be about the same 
as in 1942. Remember, however, that 
retailers cannot force their customers to 
buy an equal amount of sherbet or any 
frozen confection to obtain ice cream. 

It's a thoughtful idea to remember the 
other fellow, and not wolf all the ice cream. 


























LEND A HAND TO CANNING 





If you're an expert with home-made peach 
preserves and apple butter—or even if you 
aren't—you can contribute to the war 
effort by taking a job in a food canning 
and processing plant near your home. 
You'll be doing war work that will assure 
fighting forces of the food they will need 
and you'll be helping the home folks get 
the quantities of food they need for good 
nutrition under rationing. 

If there's a shortage of labor at har- 
vest time, there will be shortages of foods 
next winter. 
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THIS AND THAT 





@ The cost of living in large cities rose 
7.8 percent from April 1942 to April 1943. 
Food costs for that same period rose 17.6 
percent, clothing 1 percent, rent minus l.l 
percent, and house furnishings 2.2 percent. 
@® Repair shops may charge extra when cus= 
tomers request overtime service, if the 
work is actually done during overtime hours 
by mechanics who are paid time and a half. 
In most cases such as this, the repair 

shop may charge one and one-half times its 
regular hourly rate. 

@ A woman worker may obtain a supplemental 
shoe ration stamp for safety shoes with 
plastic or fiber toe box, if she has Spent 
her shoe stamp and still needs this type of 
shoe. 

@® Taxicabs and busses have been ordered to 
cut down mileage in the Eastern shortage 
area. The Office of Defense Transportation 
is urging the public not to use busses or 
taxicabs for amusement, social, and other 
nonessential purposes. 

@® Dresses have been reduced by WPB to the 
"Basic Silhouette," with carefully defined 
controls over the extravagant and wasteful 
use of material for trimmings and other 
nonfunctional details. 

@ Wartime restrictions on materials chal- 
lenge American ingenuity. Women are making 
Slips from old summer dresses, buttons + 
from tough pear=-tree twigs, and many other 
ingenious substitutes for commonly used 
articles. 

e If your community is a defense area 
struggling with problems of absenteeism and 
of juvenile delinquency, and if there is no 
community child care program in effect, get 
together with your neighbors and the board 
of education, and see what can be done 
about it. Child care programs have gone 
far toward solving problems of absenteeism 
among women war workers, as well as prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

@ When you write that letter to your sol- 
dier, tell him how the family is getting 
along financially, how much war work you 
are all doing, what his friends are doing 
(especially single girls), and write about 
places he used to go. Tell him what's hap- 
pening to the old home town under ration- 
ing, price control, and war work. That's 
what surveys have shown he wants to know. 
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CONSUMER CALENDAR 





1—Coffee Ration Stamp No. 21 (1 lb. 
valid through July 2l. ; 
—Period 5coupons for fuel oil 
valid in all zones until September 
350. 
—New Period 1 coupons for fuel oil 
and a certain number of "reserve®} 
and change-making coupons, also 
valid. 
—Blue Stamps N, P, and Q valid for 
48 points a set for canned and 
processed foods through August 7, | 
—Red Stamps P valid for 16 points 
of meats, fats, oils, cheeses, 
canned fish, evaporated and con- 
densed milk, through July 3l. 
July 4—Red Stamps Q valid through July 
Sl. 
July 7—Blue Stamps K, L, and M expire. 
July 11—Red Stamps R valid through July 
3l. 
July 18—Red Stamps S valid through July 
Sl. 
July 21—A-—-5 gasoline coupons (3 gals.) 
expire in 17 Eastern States and 
District of Columbia. Elsewhere 
A-—6 coupons (4 gals.) and basic 
books for motorists expire. 
July 22—A-6 gasoline coupons valid in 
Eastern shortage area until 
November 21. Elsewhere, A-=-1 
coupons in new basic book for 
motorists valid through September= 
21. Value to be announced. : 
—Coffee Ration Stamp No. 22 (1 1b.} 
valid through August 11. 
All July—Sugar Ration Stamp No. 13 (5 
lbs.) valid through August 15. 
Stamps No. 15 and 16 valid for 5 — 
pounds each for canning sugar 
through October 3l. 
—Shoe Stamp No. 18 valid for one 
pair of shoes through October 3l. 
—Drivers with gasoline rations for 
more than 240 miles monthly eligi# 
ble for any grade of new tires wh@ 
present casings are not recappabl 
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